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Cleveland's administration, required tact and dis-
cretion on the part of the Hawaiian executive;
after the inauguration of President McKinley
relations were very cordial and a new annexa-
tion treaty was negotiated. In January 1898
Dole visited Washington in the interest of the
treaty. When the United States became involved
in war with Spain, while the annexation treaty
still lacked ratification by the United States gov-
ernment, President Dole's view was that Hawaii
should shape its policy exactly in accordance with
the desires of the American government. After
the consummation of annexation in the summer
of 1898, he was a member of the commission ap-
pointed to recommend to Congress legislation
for the future government of the islands, mean-
while continuing as executive head of the ex-
isting government; and was then (1900) made
first governor of the Territory of Hawaii. He
resigned from that office in 1903 to become judge
of the United States district court for Hawaii,
remaining on the bench until 1915, when he re-
tired to private life.

He was married in 1873 to Anna Gate of Cas-
tine, Me., who died in 1918. Dole's interests
were many and varied. To the end of his life he
kept up his membership in a number of public
service societies and semi-public organizations.
He contributed a few historical articles to the
publications of the Hawaiian Historical Society
and to periodicals. Characterized by "quiet mod-
esty .. . calm judgment. .. ready cooperation,"
he was of a mild and conciliatory disposition
where principles were not at stake; but in pub-
lic matters, having once made up his mind as to
the proper course, he followed it with inflexible
purpose.

[Public and private papers and official correspondence
filed in the Archives of Hawaii and in possession of
the Historical Commission of Hawaii; Who's Who in
America, 1926-27; obituary articles in Honolulu news-
papers, among them Honolulu Star-Bulletin and Hono-
lulu Advertiser, June 10, 1926; Dole's judicial deci-
sions are printed in the reports of the courts over
which he presided; part of his state papers are printed
in XI. S. Congressional documents and Hawaiian gov-
ernment documents. The Hawaiian Crisis: Correspon-
dence Between President Dole and U. S. Minister Wil-
lis, Dec. 1893 was published in Honolulu in 1893.]
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(Feb. 6, i858-Oct. 15, 1910), statesman, was
born near Kingwood, Va, (now W. Va.). His
father, James J. Dolliver, a camp-meeting con-
vert, was then riding the Preston County circuit
with untiring zeal, preaching Methodist salva-
tion and the sin of slaveholding. He and his
wife, Elizabeth J. Brown, found shelter for their
family at the house of Grandfather Brown, an
anti-secession Democrat Life thereabouts was
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simple, with food in plenty and money scarce.
It was a sturdy, ardent environment. When the
time came for Jonathan's advanced schooling,
his ambitious parents moved to Morgantown,
which had lately become the seat of West Vir-
ginia's university. Jonathan helped earn his edu-
cation in the hard panic years; and the academic
episode which made the greatest impression up-
on him was a suit against the University which
unloosed upon the campus a flood of stirring ora-
tory.

At seventeen he found himself a graduate with
an urge to explore the world Toward Illinois
he started afoot; then took the stage, and then
(he related), "I came to Connellsville in Penn-
sylvania and saw a railroad train for the first
time. I attended Barnum's show in the after-
noon, in the evening, full of strange thrills, I
started on my journey to the west... I said to
myself This, then, is life, real life'" (J. B. Mor-
row, post). But with his temperament, '"life"
as a winter-time school-teacher at Sandwich, 111.,
and as a summer-time law student in a Mor-
gantown office, seemed dull. He managed to at-
tend the Republican convention of 1876 which,
as he recalled, sent him home "full of new joy
and fresh noise." At twenty he determined to
launch his legal career in Iowa. The career did
not immediately eventuate, but Dolliver enjoyed
the impecunious interlude, for his warm, friend-
ly nature basked in the personal contacts of the
Fort Dodge community, which so delighted in
his speeches as to stir him to perfect his epi-
grammatic style. The easy familiarity of this
period took him little further than the office of
corporation counsel at $200 yearly (1880-87) ?
but the year 1884 brought a political opportu-
nity. His oratorical prowess had attracted Iowa's
Republican vote-getters; and they had him strike
the key-note for them at the state convention.
Albert Beveridge [g.vj, selling books in Des
Moines, heard in wonder "this amazing address"
(Palimpsest, V, 40). To Dolliver's astonishment
and delight, he was invited to stump with Blaine,
"whom I idolized," he said, "as I have idolized
no other man" (Morrow, post). Iowa's tenth dis-
trict began considering him for Congress, ten-
tatively in 1886 and decisively (on the noth bal-
lot) in 1888.

As a congressman, he subscribed to regular
Republican doctrine, especially in regard to pro-
tection and soldiers' pensions. He won five re-
elections, besides obtaining membership on the
ways and means committee in 1895. This also
was the year of his fortunate marriage with
Louise Pearsons. He supported Iowa's favorite
son, William Boyd Allison [q.vJ], for president
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